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COVER 

Lew Parrella 

Nature’s colors have replaced the stained 
glass that was removed from these Gothic 
window frames in a church near Woodstock. 
New York. This was a natural image for 
Parrella. who is especially interested in the 
relation of man’s architecture to forms in 
nature. M-3, 50mm Summicron. Koda- 
chrome film. 

4 inside cover 

Hermann Eisenbeiss 

Munich photographer Eisenbeiss composed 
the pattern of “ice ferns” against the rising 
sun after a frosty night. Leica, Visoflex, 
135mm Hektor lens; 1/50 second at f/4.5 on 
Adox KB-1-1 film. From LEICA WORLD, 
a new book, reviewed on paye 1U. 
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one-man show 


Appearing here from time to time: 
selections from the finest work of 
photographers in different fields. 


CLYDE HARE, photojournalist 


One of the great stories of postwar America is the 
transformation of the rusty, raw-boned steel city of 
Pittsburgh from a smoke-choked mill town to a 
revitalized metropolis of gleaming skyscrapers, 
superhighways, slums turned into parks and projects, 
and an unbridled civic spirit. In the process, however, 
it lost none of its industrial drama of roaring blast 
furnaces, flame-belching stacks, and long, stout 
chains of coal barges sliding poetically along the 
Monongahela. 

No one has seen the new Pittsburgh more inti¬ 
mately and more feelingly than 30-year-old Clyde 


(“Red”) Hare, who left the University of Indiana at 
his home town of Bloomington in 1950 to join the 
newly formed Pittsburgh Photographic Library 
Working under Roy Stryker, teacher, consultant and 
onetime director of Standard Oil of New Jersey’s 
vast photo collection, Hare took some 20 000 nictmL 
of the city during the next three years. Since then, 
as a versatile free-lance photojournalist, and as an 
advertising, industrial and special-projects nhotoL 
rapher, Hare has taken double that number of Pitts¬ 
burgh photographs while steadily widening his angle 
with assignments across the country. ( f ert eo 



existing light. 


Anechoic Sound Chamber at Westinghouse. M-3, 28mm Summaron, 


































B lind Children, Pennsylvania School for the Blind. Illf. 85mm Summarex, natural light. 


“Roller- in the hot strip mill, Jones & 
135mm Hektor. 



Laughlin Steel. M-3, Joel Hunter, President, Crucible Steel Co. of America. M-3, 

35mm Summaron. 






A superb technician, accomplished in the use of 
color and lighting, Hare has a shopful of equipment, 
but depends on his three Leicas to carry off most jobs. 
He totes at least one Leica at all times and calls it 
“the superb wandering camera. It gives you maxi¬ 
mum freedom to move in and work around the subject 
and to get the greatest variety of shots.” 

Whether photographing a wrestling meet with 
action on three mats at once or the floodlighted rescue 
operations at a coal mine disaster. Hare spots the 
extraordinary and the beautiful in the commonplace, 
as if endowed with a third eye. Even when his imme¬ 
diate professional assignment is done, Hare may 
return to the scene on his own time to try to catch 
the elusive picture. 

Roy Stryker notes with pleasure that “Red has 
amazing savvy for someone as young as he is. He is a 
marvelous student and has gotten so much basic 


ti’aining in photography that he can now work with 
confidence. He could have gone anywhere, but he fell 
for Pittsburgh and made up his mind to stay. It has 
been a marvelous laboratory for him to sharpen his 
curiosity and imagination. His forte is structure, 
form, patterns and their relationships to each other. 
I remember how he would get up early in the morning 
to drive off in search of just the right place to photo¬ 
graph the mist on the rivers at daybreak. In the last 
few years he has become more sensitive to people. 
There is a growing emotion in his pictures.” 

Clyde Hare plans to continue his editorial and 
commercial work, but hopes to devote more of his 
future time to projects which permit him complete 
control over the taking of pictures and their use, 
from design to layout to publication. “Red has great 
personal discipline and determination,” says Stryker, 
“he'll do what he wants.” 

Donald Connery 
Pittsburgh Bureau Chief , 
TIME Magazine 


one-man show (contd.) 


In Vancouver, British Columbia. M-3, 50mm Summieron; 1/50 second at f/8. 






Sun and Smokestack on blast furnace, Jones & Laugh 
lin Steel Corp. M-3, Visoflex, 200mm Telyt. 















St. Louis Airport and traveler. M-3, 50mm Summicron. Musician, from an essay on the River Boat. ITIf, 50mm 


Pittsburgh Houses. M-3, Visuflex, 200mm Telyt. 
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new pc 3 ©digests offered by Leitz 

lens, projector, and enlarger added to the Leica System 


new 90mm Summicron f/2 has speed and precision 

available in two types of mount 


The newest addition to the growing family of Leica 
lenses is the 90mm Summicron f/2. Although it offers 
many of the same advantages as the 85mm Sum- 
marex, the 90mm Summicron will not replace the 
f/1.5 lens. For, the new lens fills a need for an objec¬ 
tive of moderate cost which combines high speed 
with long focal length. The 90mm Elmar f/4 will 
also continue to be available for those who do not 
need a speed of f/2. 

couples to rangefinder 

The design of the new Summicron is a modification 
of the Gauss-type lens. It has six elements and takes 
advantage of the characteristics of Lanthanium hint 
glass in its formula. The new lens is available in two 
types of mounts: screw-threaded for Illg and earlier 
Leicas, and bayonet mount for the Leica M-3. It 
couples to the camera rangefinder, and. the bayonet- 
mounted lens can be used with the built-in range- 
and viewfinder of the M-3. The screw-threaded 
version of the 90mm Summicron f/2 must be used 
with a supplementary optical viewfinder atop the 
camera body. 

The new lens design, plus the traditionally rigid 
manufacturing standards of Leitz, combine to offer 
in a 90mm f/2 lens the corner-to-corner sharpness 
made famous by the 50mm Summicron f/2. 

The 90mm Summicron is finished in satin chrome. 
Adapters to fit its removable lens unit to the Bellows 
Device are in preparation. 

for portraits, sports, theater 

The 90mm Summicron is particularly useful for 
portraits, sports, and theater work at low-light levels, 
especially in color. Like the 90mm Elmar f/4, its 
angle of view is 27°; minimum focus is 3 l/ 2 feet, 
minimum focus area is 9Vi by 14 inches. Minimum 
aperture is f/16. Filters for the new lens are 48mm 
diameter, screw-in type, the same as those for the 
200mm Telyt f/4.5. Price of the 90mm Summicron f/2 
in screw mount is $259.50; in bayonet mount, $262.50: 
both including excise tax. 



PARTY ATMOSPHERE is not disrupted when shooting is done from 
a distance by natural light with medium-long-focus lens. An 
M-3 with 90mm Summicron at f/2 took this. 





new Focomat lie is the ultimate for darkrooms 

enlarges, reduces, corrects perspective, copies 


The most versatile of all Leitz enlargers is the new 
auto-focus Focomat lie which replaces the Ha. The 
new enlarger includes many refinements. It features 
two instantly interchangeable Focotar enlarging 
lenses of 60mm and 95mm focal length to handle 
negatives up to 6 x 9 cm. 

The versatility and precision of the Focomat lie 
will be welcomed by studio photographers. It enlarges, 
reduces, corrects converging parallels, and copies. It 
does all this with the highest degree of optical perfor¬ 
mance, operating ease, and speed. The two basic 
requirements of studio enlarger work—adaptability 
and rigid construction—are fulfilled by the 
Focomat lie. 

the negative stage 

The Focomat lie is a miniature negative enlarger. 
That is, it takes originals from 24 x 24 mm. up to 
6x9 cm. (2V2 x 3 V 2 inches). The negative stage accom¬ 
modates a film holder with two glass pressure plates. 
The top plate is specially treated to avoid Newton’s 
Rings, and masks are available for standard negative 
sizes within the range of the enlarger. With a tilting 
accessory, most perspective “distortions” can be 
corrected in printing. 

Automatic focusing is accomplished through a sys¬ 
tem of parallelogram arms and cams, with counter¬ 
balance springs. By lifting or lowering the enlarging 
unit by a single handle, you can continuously vary 
image size while retaining needle-sharp focus 
throughout. 

sliding lens carrier 

The Focomat lie is equipped with two special 
lenses, formulated for short-distance and flat-field 
requirements of enlarging: a 60mm Focotar f/4.5 and 
a 95mm Focotar f/4.5, both with click-stops. The 
two lenses remain on the enlarger and because of a 
unique sliding changer and auto-cam arrangement, 
they can be brought into operation instantly, for 
completely automatic focusing. The automatic focus¬ 
ing range extends from about 2x to llx with the 
60mm lens and from about 1.3x to 6x with the 95mm 
lens. Same-size reproduction and reductions down to 


1:2.5 are possible through manual focusing; enlarge¬ 
ments beyond the auto range, up to 16x, are possible 
by raising the enlarger head on the column. 

auto-focus copying 

When copying is desired, the copying casette, a 
metal slide-changer with clear glass focusing screen, 
replaces the negative holder, and the full range of 
automatic focusing may be employed for photograph¬ 
ing. With manual focusing also possible with the 
copying system, original negatives of up to 2Vz x 3 V 2 
inches may be easily reduced to Leica size. 

The lamphouse with double condensers is efficiently 
ventilated. It is adjustable for various accessories 
that substitute for the negative holder, and the lamp 
may be vertically adjusted, rotated, and aligned for 
uniform illumination. 

unique baseboard 

The baseboard of the Focomat lie is a beautiful 
combination of efficiency and luxury. A lightbox pulls 
out from below and its safelight goes on automatically 
to give even illumination for negative-mask align¬ 
ment. Another storage drawer with five compart¬ 
ments accommodates negative masks of various sizes. 
A baseboard clamp secures the printing board (easel), 
or the angle joint which is clamped to the easel to 
permit tilting. 

The Focomat lie Color model is equipped for color 
printing. It has a transilluminated scale which indi¬ 
cates continuously the degree of enlargement. This 
makes it possible to make an instant record of the 
diameter of any given blow-up, ordinarily a rather 
complicated procedure. With color printing filters in 
the lamphouse, the Focomat lie Color is a versatile 
instrument for modern photo laboratories. 

Nearly thirty years of experience in constructing 
automatic focusing enlargers led to the Focomat lie. 
Its design and workmanship complement the crafts¬ 
manship of the most exacting darkroom. Even after 
years of constant use, the automatic focusing mecha¬ 
nism remains free of play and without wear. Prices 
are: Focomat lie Color, $639.00; Focomat lie (less 
color filter holder and magnification indicator), $ 606 . 00 . 
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new products (ccmtd.) 

1 special ENLARGING lenses on a ball-bearing: sliding: changer 
are linked to the automatic focusing: mechanism. 

2 the negative holder is designed to keep negative and mask 
firmly in place and to prevent Newton’s Rings. 

3 ENLARGEMENT indicator is illuminated and enables the user 
to read off or set reproduction ratio in darkness. 

A the “bowden” cable links the sliding changer of the lenses 
to the guide cam surfaces of the focusing mechanism. 

5 a LIGHTBOX pulls out from below the baseboard and turns on 
automatically for alignment of negative and mask. 

6 negative holder engages to lightbox to take individual 
masks. Compartment drawers for masks are at right. 

7 VIEW OF baseboard from below shows the compact design of 
various built-in enlarging features and conveniences. 

O vertical adjustment settings on the brass column compen¬ 
sate for the varying heights of printing easels. 

9 perspective corrector consists of tilting negative holder and 
bellows and angle joint that clamps to baseboard. 

10 effective correction of converging verticals is illustrated 
in this diagram of the tilting device in use. 

11 light shield below enlarger head eliminates stray light and 
reflections when the enlarger is used for copying. 

12 this copying casette, a metal slide changer, takes the place 

leitz focomat lie automatic enlarger of the negative-holder stage during copying. 








new products (cantcl.) 


new Prado “SM 300” projector offers versatility, convenience 

features minima / “popping" of unmounted slides 


The most recent addition to the line of Leitz Prado 
projectors is the 300-watt, blower-cooled “SM 300.” 
Newly designed both inside and out, the “SM 300” 
features a unique “anti-pop” device in two of its sev¬ 
eral available slide changers. This remarkable new 
feature is a curved glass pressure plate which holds 
cardboard-mounted transparencies constantly in the 
focal plane of the projector, yet cannot scratch or mar 
them. Heat cannot “pop” slides out of focus. In addi¬ 
tion, the “anti-pop” plate adjusts itself automatically 
when you insert thicker, glass-bound transparencies. 
Thus, you can intermix cardboard-and-glass-mounted 
slides in any order, with minimum refocusing. 

several slide carriers 

The “SM 300” offers a choice of three different 
slide carriers and a film strip carrier to meet varying 
projection needs. There is, of course, a conventional 
horizontal changer. A completely new design is the 
vertical slide changer which includes the “anti-pop” 
plate. Slides are inserted from above; each succeed¬ 
ing transparency ejects the previous one, which is 
withdrawn from the side. A magazine carrier with a 
capacity of 30 slides offers semi-automatic operation. 
Slides are changed by a downward motion of the 
transport lever. This eliminates possible vibration of 
the image which results from side-to-side operation. 

A special film strip carrier for 24 x 36mm pictures 
has several new operating features which protect 
films against damage. A locking device prevents the 
transport of the film strip while the glass pressure 
plates of the carrier are in contact with the film. As 
you release and advance the film to the next frame, 
both glass plates lift at the same time, preventing 
scratches on the film surface. For insertion or rewind¬ 
ing of the strip, the carrier can be locked with the 

prado “sm son” projector with semi-automatic magazine 
changer and 85mm Hektor f/2.5 projection lens. Three differ¬ 
ent slide carriers and a film strip carrier are available. 



glass plates held apart. The film stage of the film strip 
carrier rotates; it can be locked at 90° intervals for 
projecting either horizontal or vertical pictures. A 
special single-frame mask 18 x 24mm can be inserted 
into the film stage behind the glass plate. 

Its aspherical condenser system gives the “SM 
300” a brilliance higher than that of many 500 watt 
projectors. It performs amazingly well at projection 
distances up to 48 feet. A powerful blower, plus con¬ 
vection cooling, protect slides against heat. 


interchangeable lenses 

Four coated projection lenses are available for the 
new projector, ranging in focal length from 85mm to 
120 mm. These lenses equip it to meet the varying 
distance and screen-size requirements of home and 
auditorium projection. The 85mm Hektor f/2.5 and 
100 mm Dimaron f/2.8 are interchangeable in the 
same focusing sleeve. A second sleeve accepts the 
100 mm Hektor f/2.5 and 120mm Hektor f/2.5. 

A fiber carrying case for the “SM 300” accepts the 
projector, plus two or three magazines of 30 slides 
each, extension cord, spare projection bulb, and other 
small projector accessories or replacement parts. The 
roomy base of the case, which stores the accessories, 
has a removable top to which the projector can be 
firmly attached. With the projector mounted on it, the 
base becomes a projector stand. 

An adjustable rear foot serves to raise or lower the 
projector’s light beam. 

The handsome “SM 300” takes its place in the 
Prado line as a fine “all-in-one” projector equipped to 
handle nearly any projection need from home slide 
shows to large-group presentations. Price, with ver¬ 
tical slide carrier and 85mm Hektor f/2.5 coated pro¬ 
jection lens is $120.00. Carrying case is $13.50. 

NEW PROJECTOR with vertical slide changer, 100mm Ilektor 
f/2.5 coated projection lens and carrying case. The new slide 
changer includes a new “anti-pop” device. 









photo contest for Braun “Hobby” users 

world-wide competition for electronic flash photographs 


Got a real “sock” shot that you took with a Braun 
“Hobby” electronic flash unit? The manufacturers of 
the unit, Max Braun of Frankfurt, Germany, would like 
to see it. Their international competition for Braun 
“Hobby” photographs is now in full swing, and nearly 
$12,000 in prizes await the winners. 

closes April 30,1958 The contest is open to any pho¬ 
tographer, amateur or professional, who uses a Braun 
“Hobby” electronic flash unit. Only members of the 
Braun firm, their relatives and dependents and members 
of the picture jury are barred from entering. Entries 
postmarked up to April 30, 1958 will be eligible. Here 
are the rules: 

picture groups (1) Children (2) Animals or plants 
(3) Sports (4) Flash pictures outdoors in daylight (fill- 
flash) (5) Creative photography and miscellaneous. 

number of pictures In any of the above groups, you 
may submit a maximum of three black-and-white and 
three color photographs (all to be taken with Braun 
“Hobby” flash units). But no more than 15 pictures may 
be submitted by an individual. 

format Black-and-white prints should be 8" x 10", un¬ 
mounted, on glossy paper. Color transparencies should 
be in their original format; color prints should be 5" x 7" 
minimum. 

accompanying data Each entry must be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing your name and address. 
Each picture should carry on the back only the following: 
(use a tag for transparencies) (1) Picture group desig¬ 
nation (2) Camera used (3) Aperture (4) Exposure time 
(5) Film (6) Briefly, how flash was used in picture 
(7) Serial number and type of Braun “Hobby” used. 

DO NOT PUT YOUR NAME AND/OR ADDRESS 
ON THE PRINT OR TRANSPARENCY! 

packing pictures Pack prints between two pieces of 
strong cardboard in a strong mailing envelope. Trans¬ 
parencies should be packed, well protected with padding, 
in a sturdy cardboard box. 

where to send MAIL ALL ENTRIES ONLY TO: 
MAX BRAUN, PHOTO CONTEST, RUESSELS- 
HEIMER STRASSE 22, FRANKFURT/MAIN, 
GERMANY. 

return postage Enclose two International Postage 
Coupons. A receipt will be mailed to you as soon as your 
pictures are received. 


return of material Non-winning entries and those not 
bought by the Braun company will be returned by mail. 
Winning entries and those purchased by Braun become 
the property of Max Braun, Frankfurt/Main. Model 
releases and negatives must be available. By sending 
pictures to the contest, you become subject to its rules, 
and all decisions of the jury will be final. The jury is 
composed of five outstanding German photographers, 
technicians, and photo-editors. Winners will be notified 
by Max Braun in May, 1958. Contest results will appear 
in the leading photo magazines. 

prizes (Dollar amounts are approximate) 

Ten first prizes of $235 each. 

Ten second prizes of $175 each. 

Ten third prizes of $120 each. 

Ten fourth prizes, each a Braun Gil Hi-Fi radio. 

Ten fifth prizes, each a Braun SK4 radio-phono com¬ 
bination. 

Ten sixth prizes, each a Braun transistor portable radio. 
Ten seventh prizes, each a Braun PA1 automatic 35mm 
projector. 

Ten eighth prizes, each a Braun SK3 miniature radio 
with FM and long-wave reception. 

Ten ninth prizes, each a Braun Multimix food mixer. 
Twenty tenth prizes, each a Braun Exporter pocket port¬ 
able radio with AC pack (also operates on batteries). 
One hundred prizes, each a Braun Electric Shaver. 

special prize A special award of $1,400 will go to the 
photographer whose work, in the opinion of the judges, 
shows the finest over-all achievement. It has been insti¬ 
tuted especially to encourage photographers of outstand¬ 
ing talent and promise. 

now is the time The cold months are especially pro¬ 
ductive of flash pictures. And the Braun contest is a 
good chance to get both editorial and financial apprecia¬ 
tion for the Braun “Hobby” flash shots you make during 
the next couple of months. 

We are passing along this information to Braun 
“Hobby” users, but E. Leitz, Inc. is not participating 
in the contest. Please send your entries or inquiries 
directly to Max Braun. 

Remember the final deadline —April 30, 1958. Submit 
contest entries directly to MAX BRAUN, PHOTO CON¬ 
TEST, RUESSELSHEIMER STRASSE 22, FRANK¬ 
FURT/MAIN, GERMANY. For a copy of contest rules, 
either write to Max Braun or see your Leica dealer. 


l 
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LEICA WORLD - 

a memorable collection off photographs 

new book features work of nearly eighty photographers 


LEICA WORLD is a remarkable new book of photo¬ 
graphs as unique and diverse as the photographers 
who took them. Yet it is unified by the tool they em¬ 
ployed in common —the camera through which their 
ideas are expressed, their thoughts made tangible. 
Its pages are the many moods of many people. In 
them, we see a world standing out distinct and sharp, 
and a shadowy world of reverie. It is the city and 
the country, and laughter and work and play. It is 
personality instantly revealed in a portrait by Eisen¬ 
staedt. It is Cartier-Bresson and motion, and the 
unconscious perfection of form. It is the concise and 
microscopic world of Vishniac, and it is an inner 


vision in a field of grass. It is sunlight unhindered, 
streaming into a Grecian kitchen, and the snow-clad 
composition in the corner of a city park. It is color 
clamoring vividly, or muted, dappled or clear. 

LEICA WORLD is the vision, multifaceted and 
various, of almost eighty photographers. In its pages, 
you share the thoughts, side glances, comments on 
life of sensitive observers from many countries. 

Every photograph, it has been said, is a complete 
world. It is a world distinctly individual, an inner 
self revealed. And it is a world to be partaken of, 
created to be shared and seen. The LEICA WORLD 
shares with us a distinguished group of such “worlds.” 


Peter Buckley, U.S.A. Kitchen 
35mm Summaron, no artificial light. 


in Mykonos, Greece. M-3, 


► 


Edouard Boubat, France. Room in Baleares, Spain. Illf, 50mm Summitar, sunlight. 
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LEICA WORLD, (AMPHOTO) has 172 pages includ¬ 
ing 12 in color. Size is SI 4 x 11 Vs inches. Data appear 
beneath each photograph. Herbert Keppler, Execu¬ 
tive Editor of Modern Photography , introduces the 
book with an appreciation of the Leica and the 35mm 
approach to photography. A Leica Identification 
Guide describes past and current models. Price is 
$6.95, available from any franchised Leica dealer. 


Jakob Tuggener, Switzerland. Barbershop window, 
Zurich. 111 f, 90mm Elmar. 
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Alfred Eisenstaedt, U.S.A. The author, Christopher Fry. Hugh Bell, U.S.A. \oung lady with cat. Illf, 50mm Sum- 

11 If, 50mm Summicron, natural light. ' micron. 













HERE ARE YOUR LEICA LENSES: 



the telephotos 

This is the fifth in a series of articles on the Leica 
lenses, presented for a better understanding of their 
variety and versatility within the Leica system. Emphasis 
is on practical applications to general picture-taking, 
rather than on technicalities. 



A photographer recently described his telephoto lens 
as being “like a parachute—a big help when the situa¬ 
tion calls for it.” The description is quite apt. Tele¬ 
photo lenses are for special situations, and nothing 
takes their place when you need them. 

The telephoto is to the negative what a monocular 
or telescope is to the eye. It produces a larger image 
of the subject from a given distance than the normal 
lens. The amount of magnification depends directly 
on the focal length (see Leica Photography , Winter 
1956). The 200mm Telyt, for instance, gives an image 
four times the size of that produced by the normal 
50mm lens; the 400mm Telyt, eight times. 


close-up of shy subject, taken at a distance by Rudy Burger- 
meister with M-3, Visoflex and 400mm Telyt lens. 


why a telephoto? 

By definition, a telephoto is a lens which has a 
focal length greater than its back focus (see Leica 
Photography , No. 1, 1957). It has a positive front ele¬ 
ment and a negative back element, with a fairly large 
separation between the two. This design permits a 
lens mount which is considerably shorter than the 
effective focal length. The 200mm Telyt, for instance, 
has a focal length 65mm longer than the 135mm 
Hektor but its barrel is only 35mm longer than the 
Hektor mount. 

In addition to relatively short mounts, telephoto 
lenses offer the same advantages as other long-focus 
lenses, discussed in previous articles. They are useful 
for sports and landscapes, portraits and close-ups 
(with special accessories) and wildlife work or any 
situation in which you do not want the subject aware 
that you are taking pictures. 

frame-filling pictures 

Because the Leica photograph must be enlarged, it 
is desirable to fill the negative area with the impor¬ 
tant picture elements and avoid extraneous back¬ 
ground and foreground. This is even more true for 
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increasing concentration on important subject matter is evident as we switch lenses from 50mm (left) to 200mm (center) to 
400mm (right). For this scene, 200mm Telyt gave best “reach” into distance. 


color work than for black-and-white because it is less 
practical to crop transparencies for projection. Tele¬ 
photos “pre-crop” the subject matter, filling the nega¬ 
tive with the subject even when it is far away. 

For instance, you can make a head-and-shoulders 
portrait from 10 feet away with the 200mm Telyt. 
The architectural detail atop a 50-foot building is, 
in effect, only 6 feet away when you use a 400mm 
lens from the ground. A picture of the shy deer that 
would run off if you approached for a close-up with 
your normal lens, would be a close-up at 80 feet away 
if you used a 400mm lens. 

Practical considerations confine the joys of tele¬ 
photography almost exclusively to 35mm work. Con¬ 
sider for a moment what the size of a telephoto lens 
for a larger negative—say, 4 x 5-would be in order to 
give the same magnifications as the 200mm and 
400mm Telyts do for Leica negatives. Such equivalent 
lenses would be two and four feet long, respectively! 
Their size, weight, and cost make them impractical. 

careful technique 

The extra magnification the telephotos give calls 
for extra care in preventing camera movement. It is 
always best to use a tripod when using the Telyts, 
although it is possible to take certain kinds of action 
shots hand-held with the 200mm (see Leica Photogra¬ 
phy, No. 2, 1957). It is also best to use as high a shut¬ 
ter speed as possible. 

Since the angles of view of the Telyts are narrow, 
and their depth-of-focus shallow, they are used with 
the Visoflex housing to focus and frame the picture. 
With a special Sports Frame Finder on the Visoflex 
you can shoot fast action after prefocusing through 
the Visoflex. The 200mmTelyt can be attached directly 
to the camera with an Intermediate Collar instead of 
the Visoflex, but in this setup, the rangefinder will not 
operate. Focus is set by hand, and you use the Sports 
Frame Finder on the body of the Collar for sighting. 

versatility 

Although we usually think of the telephotos in 


terms of distant subjects, they are also excellent for 
close-up subjects. A special 15mm extension tube is 
available for work at closer-than-normal distances 
with both the 200mm and 400mm Telyts. It fits be¬ 
tween lens and Visoflex, and two or three of the tubes 
can be combined to shorten the focusing distances 
still more. The focusing ranges offered by varying 
combinations of extension tubes with the Telyt lenses 
are shown below: 



RANGE OF FOCUS USING 15MM E 

200mm 

approximate focusing range 

XTENSION TUBE #11,070 

400mm 

approximate focusing range 

tubes 

mount at <0 

mount at 10 feet 

mount at » 

mount at 25 feet 

1 

10' 

5' 10" 

38' 6" 

16' 4" 

2 

5' 10" 

4' 5" 

to 

b 

CN 

12' 8" 

3 

4' 5" 

3' 9" 

14' 9'* 

10' 9" 


At 4 feet, with the 200mm Telyt lens, the field is 
quite small —4x6 inches. With the 400mm Telyt, the 
field is only IV 2 x 11 inches at about IIV 2 feet. And at 
those distances there is plenty of room to maneuver 
lights and reflectors between camera and subject. 

You can see that the specialized but versatile tele¬ 
photos are, as the photographer said, like parachutes 
— a big help when you need them. 


facts about Leica telephoto lenses 







T 

CONSTRUCTION 

telephoto system 

telephoto system 

ELEMENTS 

5 

5 

MAXIMUM APERTURE 

f/4.5 

f/5 

MINIMUM APERTURE 

f / 32 

f/32 

ANGLE OF VIEW* 

12° 

6° 

MOUNT TYPE 

rigid, short 

rigid, short 

FOCUSING PRINCIPLE 

rotating 

rotating 

CLICK STOPS 

no 

no 

COUPLING 

Visoflex housing 

Visoflex housing 

FLANGE DIAMETER 

50.5mm. 

91mm. 

WEIGHT 

17 oz. 

76 oz. 

MINIMUM FOCUS 

10 feet 

25 feet 

MINIMUM FOCUS AREA 

12.25 x 18.5 inches 

16 x 24 inches 


♦Denotes angle across diagonal of picture format. 











guide to Leica flash units/ Norman Rothschild 

you can build an outfit for nearly any camera 


The very completeness of the available Leica flash 
equipment sometimes makes it hard to choose which 
items are best for your particular needs. Leica flash 
units can be used with many cameras besides the Leica. 
This article explains the flash units and which equip¬ 
ment is needed or preferable for specific situations. 


There are two Leica flashguns —the Ceyoo and the 
Chico. The Ceyoo takes both medium-base (house¬ 
hold size) flashbulbs and, with the adapter supplied, 
midget-base lamps. It is useful when the higher light 
output of the larger bulbs is needed. 

The little Chico flashgun, which accepts only 
midget-base flashbulbs or M-2*s with adapter, is ex¬ 
tremely compact. It slips easily into pocket or bag. 
The wide choice of midget bulbs available makes the 
Chico suitable for almost any task in amateur photog¬ 
raphy and many professional applications as well. 

Both Ceyoo and Chico have B-C (battery-capacitor) 
operation. In this system, a measured charge of cui- 
rent from a 22 V 2 -volt battery is fed to a capacitor 
condenser. When contact is made by the Leica shutter, 
the capacitor releases its stored charge to fire the 
lamp. Since each charge is measured, uniform bulb 
firing characteristics are assured. The B-C system 
also assures long battery life—at least one year in 
ordinary use. 

reflectors 

The reflectors of both the Chico and Ceyoo fold foi 
maximum storage convenience. They are designed to 
cover a wide angle, eliminating hot-spotting. This is 
especially important in color photography, where any 
unevenness in lighting is exaggerated by the rela¬ 
tively low latitude of color film. 

The Ceyoo reflector detaches from the battery case 
for storage. When attached to the battery case, it can 
be raised or lowered to center behind medium-base 
lamps of different sizes. (See Fig . 5) 

The Chico reflector is permanently attached to its 
battery case. A safety switch prevents firing of the 
lamp unless the reflector blades are fully open. A test 
lamp built into the body of the Chico enables you to 
test the circuits before you fire the bulb. A separate 
test lamp comes with the Ceyoo unit. 

Both flashguns can be mounted in the accessory 


shoe of the Leica and in the accessory shoes of other 
cameras. 

Although the dimensions of the Chico and Ceyoo 
reflectors are different, their curvature and finish are 
designed so that the exposure efficiency of each is 
equal. 

mounting on camera 

In both the Ceyoo and the Chico (when used with 
its plastic adjustable holder) the flashbulb is raised 
far enough above the lens to minimize flat lighting 
and help prevent “red eye” in color photography. 
“Red eye,” a hazard of color portraiture, is caused 
when a light coming from a source close to the lens 
axis is reflected by the retina of the eye. It shows up 
as a red spot in the pupil of the eye. 

The Ceyoo or the Chico may be mounted at the side 
of the Leica, using the angle bracket. The angle at 
which you fix the flashgun is variable. The battery 
case of the Ceyoo can act as a hand grip when it is 
mounted on the angle bracket. (See Fig. 3 ) 

extension and multiple flash 

For extension flash or multiple flash you can mount 
Leica flash units on a tripod or light stand via the 
tripod socket located in the accessory-foot base of 
each gun. 

To use a single Leica flash unit farther away from 
the camera than is permitted with ordinary connect¬ 
ing cords, you can buy five-foot extension cords. 

Multiple flash, the use of two or more flash units 
at the same time, is used to create artistic lighting 
effects (as in portraiture), in commercial and indus¬ 
trial photography, or to flood a large area with light 
You can use regular Ceyoo or Chico flash units con¬ 
nected to each other for multiple flash work. How¬ 
ever, these units have their electrical contacts in 
parallel. (Bases and sides of lamps connected to same 
portion of circuit). With a parallel hookup on the 
Ceyoo, you should insert bulbs in sockets before the 
units are connected to each other, to prevent prema¬ 
ture firing. However, the Chico has a built-in rectifier 
which effectively prevents premature firing. 

To eliminate all chance of premature firing, Ceyoo 
units can also be connected to each other in series. 
(Bases and sides of lamps alternating in relation to 
same portion of ciicuit). But series operation is pos¬ 
sible only with Ceyoo units. For series operation, use 
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Fig. 4- chico flash unit is ex¬ 
tremely compact. In its plastic 
container it fits into purse, bag 
or pocket, making it perfect 
lighting equipment for travel. 


Fig. 3. ANGLE BRACKET allows 
mounting of either CEYOO unit 
(shown) or CHICO unit at side 
of camera. CEYOO makes fine 
hand grip for steadying camera. 


Fig. 1. ceyoo mounts directly in 
Leica accessory shoe. It takes 
either midget or medium-base 
flashbulbs, is shown above with 
the midget bulb adapter. 


Fig. 2. CHICO flash unit, with ad¬ 
justable holder, is an extremely 
compact unit. Lamp is positioned 
high enough in the unit to pre¬ 
vent too-flat lighting. 


Fig. 0. ADJUSTABLE holder DFHOO connects CHICO flash unit 
directly to the flash outlet of Leicas Ilf and Illf without a 
connecting cord. It cannot be used on the Leica Illg. 


Fig. f). WHEN THE CEYOO reflector is attached to the battery 
case, remember to center the adjustable, folding reflector prop¬ 
erly behind the bulbs of medium-base lamps. 


Fig. 9. to CONNECT extension to CEYOO for series 
operation, plug series plug (S) into connecting cord 
outlet of main flash unit. Next, plug camera connect¬ 
ing cord into outlets on series plug. Finally, connect 
long cord from Multiple Flash Kit unit to series plug. 


Fig. S. SERIES PLUG (left) and Series Insert (middle) con¬ 
vert CEYOO into a series extension unit by replacing B-C 
Insert. They are supplied as part of the Multiple Flash 
Kit. B-C Insert (right) converts older pen-light-operated 
CEYOO units for more reliable B-C operation. 


Fig. 7. chico flash unit requires a 
connecting cord when used without 
adjustable holder that tits Leica 
models Ilf and 11 If, or when 
mounted at side of camera. 












CHICO _CEYOO CHICO 


WHICH LEICA FLASH UNIT FOR YOUR CAMERA? 



Leica If, Ilf, lllf, Ills 


Leica M-3 


#16,020 CEYOO 


#16,150 CEYOO-M 


#16,090 CNOOS (supplied 
with #16,020) 


#16,091 MOONZ (supplied 
with #16,150) 


Stereo Realist, Graf lex 

22, Argus C-4 and C-44, 

Ciro 35, Graflex 35 


#16,021 CEYOSR 


No cord. Fits contact 

built into camera’s 

accessory shoe. 


Cameras with Continental 
(Compur type) PC outlet 


#16,130 CEYOPC 


#16,096 COOSX (supplied 
with #16,130) 


Cameras with ASA Double 
Post (press) outlet 


#16,135 CEYODP 


#16,097 CCDFCE (supplied 
with #16.135) 


Cameras with ASA 

Bayonet outlet 

#16,140 CEY0BT 

#16,098 CCBTCE (supplied 
with #16,140) 

Exa, Exakta—Double 

Post type outlet 

#16,145 CEY0KE 

#16,099 CCKECE (supplied 
with #16,145) 



Leicas Ilf, lllf 

#16,155 DE00C- 
DFHOO 

Not for Leica lllg 

#16,180 DFHOO Adjustable 
Holder connecting directly 
to flash outlet. No cord 
needed. Not for Leica lllg. 

Leica M-3 

#16,160 DE00C- 
dfoob-cvook 

#16,191 CV00K (supplied 
with #16,160) 

Leicas If, Ilf, lllf, lllg 

#16,165 DE00C- 
dfoob-cuool 

#16,196 CU00L (17-inch 
cord. Allows off-camera 
flash work). 

Cameras with Continental 
(Compur type) PC outlet 

#16,170 DE00C- 
DF00B-DGK00 

#16,195 DGKOO. Also 
#16,197 DGK00-SIXFT, 

6 ft. cord for exten¬ 
sion flash. 


WHICH LEICA FLASH UNIT FOR EXTENSION AND MULTIPLE FLASH WORK? 





#16,023 LCCEYO 
Unit only. No 
cord. For parallel 
hook-up. 

#16,105 C00KT 
Five-Foot Exten¬ 
sion cord. 

#16,112 SMFPBC 
Series Flash Plug. 
Supplied with Kit 
#16,024. 

#16,082 SMFIBH. 
Series Insert. 

With Series plug, 
converts Ceyoo 
battery case for 
multiple flash. 

#16,024 CEYSMF 
Multiple Flash 

Kit for series 
hook-up. (Ceyoo 
unit, Series Insert 
and flash plug, 
five-foot cord. 


#16,110 CNX00 
mutiple flash 
plug for 

parallel hook-up. 



#16,175 DEOOC 
Unit only. No cord. 


#16,197 DGKOO- 
SIXFT Six-foot | 
extension cord. 


#16,199 TITANI 
Multiple flash 
plug, parallel. 


a regular Ceyoo unit on the camera and one or more 
multiple-flash kits (Ceyoo unit, series insert, series 
plug and five-foot extension cord) as the other lights. 

To hook this up, take the series flash plug from the 
multiple-flash kit and insert it in the connecting cord 
socket of the regular Ceyoo unit. The arrow on the 
series plug should point towards the battery case. 
(See Fig . 9) Then plug the camera connecting cord 
into the female receptacle on the flat upper side of 
the series plug. Next connect the female end of the 
extension cord to the series plug and the male end to 
the socket in the base of the extension unit. If you 
want to add a third light, use another series flash kit. 
Proceed as formerly, inserting a series flash plug in 
the second unit from which to run the extension cord 
of the third unit. 

Older Ceyoo units can and should be fitted with a 
B-C insert before being used for extension or mul¬ 
tiple flash work. (See Fig. 8) 


converting Ceyoo to series kit 

If you have extra Ceyoo units which you would like 
to use as series extensions, you can convert them by 
purchasing a series insert (used instead of B-C insert 
on extension flash units) and a series flash plug. (See 
Fig. 8) You’ll also need extension cords. 

calculating multiple-flash exposure 

If the light from two lamps at the same distance is 
superimposed on the subject, then the exposure will 
be about Vs that for one lamp. (Close down one stop 
or double the shutter speed). If three lights are used 
this way reduce the exposure IVs stops or triple the 
shutter speed. If you use four lights this way, reduce 
exposure two stops or quadruple the shutter speed 

Where a second light is used as a fill-in only, ignore 
its effect on exposure if it is more than twice the dis 
tance from the subject as the main light. (Lightin 
ratios greater than 1:4). If closer, then cut exposure 
by one-half stop when fill-in light is half the distance 
from subject as main light, and one stop when it is 
the same distance away. 

These recommendations should be used as startin 
points, since only your individual taste as to negativf 
or transparency density can determine exacth, w 
much you should vary exposures. V hOW 

If you are to shoot an important color assignment 
first take test pictures and have them processed’ 
When shooting the final transparencies, try to use 
film with the same emulsion number and send it to 
the same finisher you previously used. 

Light used to illuminate backgrounds, backlight 
hair, etc., should be ignored when calculating expo¬ 
sure for the main subject. 
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Leaea portfolio 


Presenting four examples of the 
many outstanding contributions 
made to photography by Leica 
owners in at! parts of the world. 


Elliott Erwitt, New York. Limbering up before the game, Bermuda College Week. 11 If, 50mm Summicron. 




f J 



Brian Brake, London. During' the visit of the Queen of England in Nigeria in 1955. M-3, 50mm Summieron. 












Istvan Sved, Budapest. Portrait by artificial light. Illf, 85mm Summarex. 

















improve your slide showmanship/ Harold Orm 

simple techniques make an evening of slides an exciting experience 


You are fresh home from a glamorous trip and hun¬ 
dreds of your beautiful color slides have just been 
processed —where do you go from here? 

The first step is to arrange the slides into a logical 
order. This may be a chronological order or it may 
not. The seci'et is to arrange the slides in the best 
storytelling order. Keep in mind that you want an 
interesting “hook” to attract your audience immedi¬ 
ately. Furthermore, you will want to save one of the 
best slides or slide sequences for last. There are other 
reasons why you might want to rearrange the show¬ 
ing order of your slides: For example, suppose you 
had a small sequence of a sign pointing to the ravages 
of a forest fire; next would come a slide of the 
devastated area itself. But then, several rolls of film 
later and hundreds of miles away, you may have taken 
a shot of fireweed, which is one of the first things to 
come back after an area has been burned over by a 
forest fire. Obviously, this shot belongs, not with a 
group of flowers, but immediately after the forest 
fire scene itself. 

editing and binding 

Arranging also means throwing away the “unfor¬ 
tunate” slides which fail to meet a high standard of 
technical excellence. Remember, your slide audiences 
ai'e always going to be more critical of your results 
than are you yourself. So be strict, be ruthless. Use 
that wastebasket! 

Next, fill in the gaps in your coverage. There is 
much you can do after you come home to round out 
slide sequences, such as making title slides, photo¬ 
graphing souvenirs, copying maps that show the 
exact areas you are talking about in the slides. 

The next step toward a successful slide show is to 
glass-bind all of the slides comprising the lecture. If 
you really care for your slides, remember: There has 
never been a cardboard-mounted slide that has stayed 
scratch-free after repeated use. Another excellent 
reason for binding slides in glass is to keep them 
from “popping” as they are projected. Certainly, this 
going in and out of focus is one of the most annoying 
features of amateur slide shows. (See p. 12 for a new 
projector luhich practically eliminates “ popping ” in 
cardboard-mounted slides.-Ed.) A third reason for 


binding slides in glass is that you will have a chance 
to do some cropping. Perhaps you will want to 
straighten slightly tipped buildings or horizons, or 
exclude unwanted details at the edge of your picture, 
which you may not have noticed in the camera view¬ 
finder. 

Then, too, there is the important matter of “double” 
masking. This technique calls for two masks, one of 
which has its border cut in two so that both can be 
placed on top of the color transparency and slid back 
and forth. You can “steal” as much as an eighth of 
an inch from the ordinary 35mm format without 
your audience's realizing that they are looking at a 
somewhat smaller picture on the screen. Just be sure 
that the cropped slides will center on the screen, and 
have each corner rounded conventionally. 

Binding the slides in glass also allows one more 
seldom-used trick. You can bind a color compensating 
filter right in with the transparency and mount them 
as a sandwich. Thus, you can help compensate for 
slight off-color results. But, of course, in only a 
limited degree. Don’t overdo because too strong a 
filter will tinge the highlights proportionately more 
than it will affect the shadow areas. However, you 
can “warm up” a slide on which you forgot to use 
a Skylight Filter, for example. 

putting on the show 

In many cases, the stories you tell are more impor¬ 
tant than the pictures you show. Dull commentary 
can spoil a set of the world’s best slides. On the other 
hand, the whole presentation of a set of mediocre 
slides will still go over with a bang if you tell some 
interesting facts about the pictures. Here's the prin¬ 
ciple: Always refer to the scene itself, or something 
concerning the scene or action in the picture —never 
to the picture or projected image itself. 

Another presentation fault is to wait until the 
projected image appears on the screen before begin¬ 
ning your remarks about it. The rule here is to know 
the exact order of your slides. This may mean going 
over them several times before the show or, perhaps, 
writing down a list of the slides in the order in which 
they will be shown. Memorize this list. Then you will 
always know what slide is coming next and will be 
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EQUIPPED WITH the Visoflex and Pegoo (45°) magnifier, it is an 
easy matter to photograph maps and make slide titles to dress 
up a lecture. Ordinary road maps are too detailed for successful 
copying:. Note how this has been partially solved by emphasiz¬ 
ing: the desired route with heavy crayon. 


register the mask with the transparency over an illuminator, 
mask underneath. Tape them and trim mask to edge of film 
area. This permits you to fit both film and mask into the re¬ 
cessed area of the Proloc slide mount. When the Proloc mount¬ 
ing: jig: is used, slide edges are bent over each other firmly. 


AN EXCELLENT idea to help reassemble jumbled slides and to 
know what subject is appearing: next on the screen, is to make 
a sequential list for ready reference. Numbers on slides ob¬ 
viously correspond to the brief numbered subject description 
list. The list should never be removed from lid of slide box. 


throw out all slides that do not meet the high standards you 
and your audience desire. Remember that your audience will 
be more critical of your pictures than you yourself. Look at 
your slides objectively and be ruthless in your elimination. A 
wastebasket can make a good photographer look even better. 












better able to prepare your following remarks into 
a smooth-flowing commentary. Thus you can set up 
the picture to follow with a story and then use the 
picture as a point of emphasis. Don’t use the slide 
as a reminder to an ailing memory! 

“automatic” slide changing 

The photographer’s place is by the sereen-not 
behind the projector. Have someone else run the 
projector. The commentary should come from near 
the picture as in television and theatre, not from the 
back of the room so that eyes are concentrating in 
one direction and ears in another. Get rid of all 
crickets, throat clearings, and other crude devices 
that indicate a slide change to the projectionist. 
These only remind your audience that they’re looking 
at pictures and destroy the feeling that they are part 
of the scene on the screen. The solution to this prob¬ 
lem is simple: Rig up a signal light operated by a 
push button which you hold in your hand. The cord 
will run back to a small battery-operated indicating 
light on the projectionist’s table. When you push the 
button, the next slide should appear on the screen 
apparently automatically. Normally, no one in the 
audience will guess or know when or how the job is 
being done. 

Then, there’s the matter of slide and commentary 
tempo. Some slides need only a brief glance; others 
should be looked at a longer time. As a general rule, 
the first picture in a sequence should be kept on the 
screen a little longer than subsequent shots. That 
is, if you are out in Yellowstone Park and your first 
slide is of a hot spring in a long general view, that 
slide should stay on the screen a little longer than 
the following shots which are close-ups of the same 
hot spring. By and large, tempo change is going to 
be a matter of personal preference. It will depend 
almost entirely upon the nature of the slides involved. 
But vary the tempo to avoid monotony. 

sound effects 

Few photographers realize how important sound 
effects can be to a slide presentation. In this modern 
age of record players and tape recorders, there is no 
reason why we all can't “pep up” our slides with 
some sort of sound effects. You can buy commercial 
sound effects records fairly reasonably. With a tape 
recorder, there’s no end to what you can do. 

Why not take a portable tape recorder along with 
you and record some of the actual sounds en route? 
One of the most interesting slide presentations I 
have ever seen was a group of slides taken in Europe. 
Accompanying them was a tape which had been made 
on the spot, reproducing sounds that were actually 


concerned with the scenes shown in the slides. As you 
watched Paris traffic jams, you heard taxi horns, 
policemen’s whistles, and the noise and confusion 
of the crowd. 

Finally, don’t forget that smash ending. Leave 
them laughing, or leave them crying, but don’t just 
“leave them.” And why, oh why, do all vacation slide 
sequences have to end with a sunset? Certainly, you 
can be more clever than that. It will take a little 
thought perhaps, but it should be worth the effort. 

Is the show over? Then don’t stumble around in the 
dark hunting for the light switch. Have someone 
stationed there—someone you can depend upon—to do 
the job correctly, and at the right moment. Brief 
this assistant on the last slide sequence. Show him 
the next-to-last and the last slides, so that he will 
know that the lights are to be turned on now. 

So, the show ends with a grand flourish. If you 
have presented your slides with these techniques, 
don’t be surprised if people say it was the most enjoy¬ 
able show they have ever seen. 


SIGNAL LIGHT 
B 

—o— 


c \ 


A Four 30*volt batteries or equivalent long-life battery capacitors 
(Eveready B-C Battery No. 413). 


B Drake Neon Indicating Light, Type 105, "Post-lite.” This is 
the suggested combined mount and light. An alternate suggestion 
is the G.E. Neon Glow Lamp NE-51, or equivalent, single contact, 
bayonet-base neon glow lamp. However, this alternate lamp re¬ 
quires a bayonet pilot light assembly such as a Dialco Series 810. 


C Switch. (The author has successfully used an Airequipt push¬ 
button cord as a remote-control device to operate this signal light.) 
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me w a d rectory, flash gu id e. A new edi¬ 
tion of the Leica Product Directory is now available 
from your Leica dealer. Also available is a completely 
revised, eight-page booklet of flash guide numbers 
for Leica flash units and most popular bulbs. Listed 
also are guide numbers for the Braun Hobby “Auto¬ 
matic” and “Standard” electronic flash units with all 
popular black-and-white and color films, including 
Super Anscochrome. The new edition includes flash 
information about all synchronized models of the 
Leica including the Illg. Guide numbers for 1/100 
also apply for 1/125 second which appears on the 
Illg and current M-3 cameras. 

^ ^ | (Qj f-| 0 { 3^ — u |3 s p o o !■ In the 

Product Directory (see above),Take-up Spool #14,021 
is described as suitable for all Leicas except the M-3. 
The Illg should also have been excepted, since the 
spool fits neither camera. However, the take-up spool 
made for the M-3 has been redesigned to fit both the 
M-3 and the Illg. It is marked with the letter “M” 
and is catalogued as #14,022. So, if you own a Illg, be 
sure that any take-up spool you plan to use with it is 
marked “M”. Older M-3 spools and spools designed for 
“f” series Leicas will not work properly in the Illg. 

parallax error. Leica M-3 and Illg built-in 
viewfinders have automatic compensation for paral¬ 
lax error. As you focus, you can see the bright-line 
frame of the viewfinder move. Some users complain, 
however, that they have not been getting in the pic¬ 
ture exactly what they saw in the finder. Was the 
finder at fault? 

We discovered that those who were getting fram¬ 
ing errors were most likely using a tripod for one 
reason or another, would first frame the scene in the 
finder, then focus the lens. Focusing the lens, of 
course, caused the automatic parallax compensation 
to go into action, moving the bright-line frame more 
or less, depending on subject distance. If the picture 
were not reframed after focusing, parallax error was 
thus introduced by the photographer. 

Remember: Focus; then Frame. That way you 
can’t lop off any heads: the finder won’t let you! 

Leoca Fotografiie. One of the easiest, most 
interesting ways to broaden your appreciation of 
vour Leica and its use is to read Leica Fotografie , 


published in Europe. The magazine features the Leica 
work of leading photographers, articles on general 
photographic and specific Leica techniques, and news 
and information about Leica cameras and equipment. 
A frequent column by Walter Denser (whose lectures 
many of you attended) discusses new products and 
processes. Leica Fotografie recently added to its pages 
more color reproduction and greater coverage of 
color photography developments. Editor is Heinrich 
Stockier, author of “The Leica in Professional 
Practice.” 

The English edition of this handsome German 
bimonthly is available through Rayelle Publications, 
76 West Chelton Ave.. Philadelphia 44, Pa. To Leica 
Photography readers, Rayelle will send sample copies 
of Leica Fotografie at $.50 each. Through December 
31, 1957 you may subscribe at the old rate of $4.00 per 
year: after that the new rate of $4.50 per year will be 
charged. Back copies for 1956 are also available. 

Leica Manual Supplement. A new sup¬ 
plement now accompanies the 13th Edition of the 
“Leica Manual and Data Book”. 

The supplement describes Leica equipment which 
has appeared since this edition of the manual was 
printed. Among the important items discussed are: 
the Leica Illg camera, the 50mm Elmar 172.8 and 
50mm rigid-mount Summicron f/2 lenses, the Leica- 
Meters 3 and MC, the Focoslide for the M-3, the 
Reprovit II Copying Outfit, the Focomat lie enlarger, 
the Prado “SM 300” projector. The new flash guide 
number charts mentioned elsewhere on this page are 
also in the supplement. Thus all Leica equipment 
released up to September 1. 1957 is covered. The 
manual, including supplement, may be had from your 
Leica dealer. Price: $6.00. 

a namesake. We have always been proud of 
the loyalty and enthusiasm of our dealers. But we 
never realized until recently just how deep this 
enthusiasm can be. Gene Garland of Hoffman Camera 
Shop, Inc., Erie, Pa. showed us. A footnote to an 
equipment order from Gene says, “Just a line to let 
you know we named our first child, born July 6, 1957, 
John Leitz Garland.” To the Garlands, congratula¬ 
tions; to John Leitz. welcome! May vour years be as 
long as those of your dad’s favorite company! 
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5Omm — This is the picture area 
for standard Leica 50mm lenses, 
f/1.5, f/2, f/3.5. 


For special LEICA M-3 brochure write Dept. 206 


— This is the picture area 
for Leica 90mm lenses. 


Every camera enthusiast knows the big feature of the LEICA M-3: the 
life-size, ranging-vision viewfinder with its automatic changing of bright-line 
frames. But did you know that this ingenious finder also compensates 
for parallax- automatically? 

With any of the superb bayonet-mount Leica lenses, the LEICA M-3 gives 
you the correctly outlined image on film —at any distance. And now, 
by simply inserting the new Leica RF Summaron 35mm lens, you have 
the same ranging-vision finder for wide-angle viewing. Even in dim light, 
as in the nighttime racing scene above, the M-3 gives you a brilliant view, 
with an extra-bright ranging field in the center of the viewfinder for 
rapid and accurate focusing, and an outlining frame as bright 
as if it were lit up. 

You can "preview" the picture, too. By simply pressing the Frame 
Selector lever, you can decide whether to use the 50mm, 90mm 
or 1 35mm lens, without actually changing lenses. 


Remember, this unique viewfinder is only one of the many exclusive features 
of the very advanced LEICA M-3 —a camera designed for the 
contemporary photographer but crofted with the precision and durability 
that is synonymous with the LEICA tradition. 


^Viewfinder frames move continuously to com¬ 
pensate for porollox at any distance from the 
subject. 



























SEE WHAT YOU’VE BEEN MISSING 


LEITZ 6x24 BINOCULAR 
HAS 41% WIDER FIELD OF VIEW 



Covering a field of vision 41% greater than standard 
binoculars, this new 6x24 central-focusing binocjlar 
with ultra-wide field of view is truly a milestone in optical 
engineering! Featuring a unique prism and mirror system 
design, the new prism binocular permits the use of 
extreme wide-angle eyepieces, so that at 1,000 yards the 
field of view is 636 feet instead of the 450-feet Held 
afforded by conventional six-power binoculars. With the 
new glass you can see simultaneously, for example, both 
passer and receiver in a football play. 

Ideal for use in bird-watching, sporting events, or at the 
theatre, the new binocular is only 4V 2 inches long and 
weighs only 12 3 A ounces, making it convenient to carry 
and handle. Complete with leather case and carr/ing 
strap, $170., (plus 10% Federal Excise Tax). From any 
Franchised Leitz Binocular Dealer. 

Made in West Germany. 



E. LEITZ. INC., 468 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 16. N.Y. 

Distributors of the world-famous products of 
Ernst Leitz G m.b H .. We t z I a r. Germany—Ernst Leitz Canada Ltd. 

LEICA CAMERAS • LENSES • MICROSCOPES • BINOCULARS 
















A HOLIDAY LIST FROM LEITZ 

UNIQUE GIFT SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER IN YOUR LIFE 



LEICA-METER 3 Miniature precision exposure meter with full- 
size performance. Measures incident or reflected light; wide 
range which can be extended further with booster cell for very 
low light levels. ASA scale from 10 to 1,000; LVS scale; fits 
accessory shoe of camera or may be used in case and carried 
on chain and retaining plate. 

LEICA-METER 3, complete with incident light adapter, retaining 
plate and chain, adjustment screwdriver, leather case.. .$18.00 
with booster cell.$24.00 


CHICO FLASH Smart, compact battery-capacitor unit with fan¬ 
folding reflector, built-in test lamp, bulb ejector. Fits snugly into 
small case, fits most synchronized cameras with connecting 
cord, connects to Leica Ilf or 11 If without cord. 

CHICO FLASH, with adjustable holder, 22 1 /2-volt B-C unit, con¬ 
necting cord, plastic case, for Leica lllg or M-3.$19.50 

CHICO FLASH, with adjustable holder, 22V2-volt B-C unit, plastic 
case, for cord-less connection with Leica Ilf or 11 If (shown at 
right) .$18.00 




CEYOO FLASH Precision battery-capacitor flash in all-metal 
design. Can be used with most synchronized cameras. Takes 
bayonet base or standard screw-base lamps. Has fan-folding 
reflector, bulb ejector, mounting shoe and tripod bushing. 

CEYOO FLASH, complete, as above, with 22’/2-volt B-C power 
supply .$24.00 


BINDOMAT Precision binder for 35mm transparen¬ 
cies, with built-in illuminated platen. Measures, cuts 
and aligns binding tape: seals cover glass under 
pressure; holds slides while you assemble them. 
Assures rapid binding with minimum handling. 

BINDOMAT, complete with 100 ground-edge glass 
plates, special binding tape, 100 metallized masks, 
"C" clamp for work table.$19.50 




"BOOWU" AUXILIARY REPRODUCTION UNIT Fixed-focus device 
for copying and for close-ups with the Leica. Correct focusing 
and framing is established by legs which are placed against the 
object photographed. Extension tubes mount between camera 
and lens. Covers three different areas: 4V'8 x 5% inches (1 to 4 
reproduction); 5 3 /4 x 8V4 inches (1 to 6); and 8V4 x 1 1 s/e inches 
(1 to 9). 

"BOOWU", complete, for all 50mm Leica screw-mounting 


lenses.$28.50 

"BOOWU", complete, for Leica M 3.$36.00 











TEAR OFF HERE-USE AS SHOPPING LIST 



LEITZ ULTRAWIDE-FIELD 6 x 24 BINOCULARS give 
you 100% greater area than conventional binocu¬ 
lars of the same magnification. 

These precision, all-purpose, 6 x 24 prism binoculars 
offer a wider field for a 6x magnification than ever 
before —the ideal glasses for spectator sports, 
theatre, bird-watching, satellite searching. 

LEITZ ULTRAWIDE-FIELD BINOCULARS, with leather 
case and carrying strap, less tax.$170.00 


BRAUN HOBBY Rugged and versatile electronic 
flash units for dependable AC or battery oper¬ 
ation. Variable-beam reflector changes from 
normal 50° coverage to 70° for use with wide- 
angle lenses. Housing in polyamid —half the 
weight of aluminum; as strong as steel! 

AUTOMATIC model—a push-button un t of 105 
watt-seconds. Switches instantly to AC or bat¬ 
tery operation, to full or half power, or to 
battery recharge. Extension flash uni*s avail¬ 
able .$106.00 

STANDARD model —a non-automatic, 60-watt- 
second unit, perfect for most amateur photog¬ 
raphy applications. AC or wet-cell operation. 
Also operates on three "D" dry cells. ..$55.50 




LEICA MANUAL and DATA BOOK, edited by Willard 
D. Morgan. A famous handbook now in the 13th 
'evised edition. Covers all 35mm topics and tech¬ 
niques in over 450 pages and 330 illustrations. $6.00 

35mm COLOR MAGIC, by Walter Benser. Color tech¬ 
niques of an expert, written in easy-to-read style, 
with more than 40 color plates.$6.90 

LEICA WORLD, a new collection of Leicci pictures 
compiled by the editors of Modern Photography. 
Superb reproductions, including 12 pages of color. 
Also contains a history of the Leica and a Leica 
Identification Guide to all models. A superb volume, 
172 pages, 8 1 x 1 1 1 e, in a handsome binding . $6.95 

THE LEICA WAY, by Andrew Matheson. All about the 
Leica and how to use it, in 418 pages, including 88 
Leica photographs 249 diagrams, 31 pages of tables 
and formulas . .$5.40 







